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Winter, its Duties and Enjoyments. 

On the authority of the almanac makers 
or astronomically speaking, winter begins 
north of the equator, on or about the twen- 
ty-first day of December, sometimes the 
day after, and closes with the vernal equin- 
ox, March the twenty-first. Practically, in 
this high latitude, it begins a month earlier 
and continues a month later than the time 
fixed by the astronomers, and sometimes 
the frost and snow embargo is placed upon 
all labor upon the land by the middle of 
November and is not removed until the 
middle of April. ‘This season has been 
quite favorable for farm work, much more 
so than the average, and farmers in some 
sections of the State, were plowing as late 
as the fifth of December, though the ground 
had previously been frozen quite hard and 
had opened again. e 

But, though his approach has been very 

gentle and gradual, winter has doubtless 
closed in around us now, and for four 
months at least, we must submit to his icy 
rule. If we are not prepared for hin, it 
must be our own fault, for the shortened 
days. the extended shadows and the chilly, 
frosty nights have given us the usual warn- 
ing of his approach. Winter, though not 
demanding of the farmer, the close appli- 
cation to labor that is required by the other 
seasons, has its cares and duties which 
must not be neglected. And first of all, 
fuel must be provided for making the house 
comfortable and for use during the busy 
season. No thrifty farmer will neglect this 
important duty. Equal in importance, is 
the duty of making the dumb animals un- 
der our care and keeping, as comfortable 
and in as good condition as possible, 
Horses, cattle, sheep, swine and fowl, in 
this rigorous climate of ours, require com- 
fortable quarters and a liberal supply of 
food to keep themin good condition, and 
the duty of providing these will be neglect- 
ed by no humane and intelligent farmer. 
The amount of food required by an animal 
during the winter months, will depend very 
largely upon the temperature of the quar- 
ters occupied by him, for a large per cent 
of the food consumed goes to keep up the 
animal heat. It follows, therefore, that a 
pig ina warm sty and horses and cattle in 
acomfortable stable or barn will require 
less food to keep up the requisite amount 
of animal heat than though they were ex- 
posed to cold storms and kept in a low tem- 
perature. 

In feeding either cattle, horses or fowl, 
we believe it to be economical to have the 
grain ground rather than to feed it whole. 
When whole grain is fed, some of it is sure 
to pass into the stomach of the animal with- 
out having been broken, and the gastric 
juice cannot dissolve the covering of grain 
and it passes from the stomach undigested. 
These kernals may be picked up either by 
the fowl or hogs and not be lost, but load- 
ing the stomachs of our animals down with 
so much indigestible food in liable to im- 
pair their health. Fowls have the means of 
breaking up the whole grain and appropri- 
ating it, but it requires muscular effort, and 
they will not thrive as well as when fed on 
cracked corn or meal. Roots should form 
a part of the diet of stock, and a chopped 
ruta baga or cabbage fed to the fowls two 
or three times a week will be greatly rel- 
ished and repaid in the increased egg pro- 
duct. The water supply for stock should 
be ample and if possible the water should 
be pure and have a temperature above the 
freezing point. Water from a well or spring 
will be about the right temperature, but if 
kept in the trough some time before it is 
used, the temperature will fall to the freez- 
ing point, and the temperature of the ani- 
mal freely imbibing it wlil be correspond- 
ingly lowered. It is better to pump up the 
water only as the stock want it and if any 
is left in the trough after the animals are 
done drinking, it should be drawn off. 
Sheep will eat snow and endure the priva- 
tion of water longer than cattle, but snow 
j8 liable to produce catarrhal diseases, and 
itis better to supply the flock with good 
water. 

But after providing for his household and 
giving all needed attention to his animals, 
the thrifty farmer will have considerable 
time on his hands which should be devoted 
to social enjoyment and mental culture, and 
his reading and study should be largely in 
the line of his calling. He should read 
newspapers devoted to agriculture, and 
standard books of which there are many, 
upon the same subject. He should attend 
the Farmers’ Clubs and the Grange meet- 
ings and participate in the discussions of 
farm topics. The social advantages of such 
meetings should not be undervalued. Man- 
kind are naturally gregarious in their hab- 
its, more especially the female portion, and 
the lonesomeness of farm-life during the 
long months of spring, summer and au- 
tumn, renders the business almost intoler- 
able to some; but when they can look for- 
ward to winter as a season of social enjoy- 
ment, of reunions with friends and relatives 
and of participation in the weekly meetings 
of the Grange and Farmers’ Club, the long 
season of seclusion and labor is thereby 
lightened. Winter in this high northern 
latitude, has its rough side but it also has 
its amenities if we will only understand and 
improve them. Beside affording opportun- 
ities for visiting friends, attending Grange 
and Club meetings, lyceums and lectures 
and other similar sources of instruction, it 
gives us time for reading and thereby learn- 
ing something of what is going on in the 
great world, for thought and quiet contem- 
plation, for enjoyment of the family, and 
for all these, no occupation in the world 
furnishes such grand opportunities as that 
of tilling the soil. 





Tho International Dairy Fair. 


In our notes in last week’s issue, we gave 
a brief account of the opening of the Second 
International Dairy Fair in New York City, 
on the 8th inst., which has proved a great 
success, Exhibitors were present from the 
principal dairy States and the display of 
cheese was very fine. The exhibit of but- 
ter from New York, Illinois, Iowa, Wiscon- 
Sin, Ohio, Massachusetts and Vermont, was 
highly creditable to the dairymen of those 
Sreat States. The dealers in dairy products 
had a fine display of their goods. A huge 
pyramid of cheese in the exact form of 
Cleopatra’s Needle, attracted much atten- 
tion. It comprised every variety of cheese 
manufactured in this country, and weighed 
twenty-five thousand pounds. There were 











also fine displays ‘of Higgins’ and the Ash- 
ton butter salt and dairy implements. There 
was a huge pyramid of the former in bags 
weighing forty thousand pounds, and a 
cone of the Ashton salt, weighing sixty 
thousand pounds. There were also smaller 
pyramids and cones of domestic and im- 
ported cheese. Churns of every dis- 
cription, cheese vats, model creameries, 
patent milk cans, and in fact all the imple- 
ments required in the largest and best regu- 
lated dairy, were exhibited in different parts 
of the hall. 

Many distinguished persons were present, 
including several members of the British 
Parliament. Connected with the fair and 
in fact one of its most important features, 
was a display of choice dairy stock of va- 
rious breeds. There were Durhams, Hol- 
steins, Alderneys, Jerseys, Guernseys and 
Ayrshires. A log cabin was erected in a 
corner of the hall which was called the 
“dairy cottage,” and put in charge of pret- 
ty milk-maids who sold to the crowds, milk 
fresh from the cows. A cheese making ma- 
chine belonging to Whitman & Burrel of 
Little Falls, N. Y., was put in operation to 
the great delight of the audience. The fol- 
lowing brief description of the manner of 
making cheese by these machines may be 
of interest: ‘The milk is first put ina 
large vat which holds 600 gallons. ‘This 
vat is set within a wooden vat which has a 
number of steam pipes passing through it. 
The steam is then turned on and the milk 
heated to 80° or 85°. Coloring is then put 
in and enough rennet added to make it coag- 
ulate in twenty minutes. In about twenty 
minutes after the curd is set, it is cut ‘cross- 
wise,’ and in ten or fifteen minutes more is 
cut ‘lengthwise.’ It is then cut both ways, 
leaving the curd in half-inch squares. ‘The 
heat is then gradually increased to about 
96°, the stirring continuing until the curd 
is sufficiently set to allow one to draw off 
the whey, when it is packed solidly in the 
vat. Itis left in this condition until the 
curd responds to the ‘hot iron test,’ and is 
then ground ir a curd mill and put to press. 
It usually remains in the press 24 hours, 
and is then taken out and put on the shelves 
tocure. Asingle vat will turn out from 
500 to 600 pounds of cheese per day.” 

Addresses were made during the Fair, by 
Col. R. M. Littler of Iowa, Thomas Whita- 
ker and Dr. George B. Loring of Massachu- 
setts, Prof. James Law of Cornell Univer- 
sity, Prof. H. A. Willard of New York and 
others. Inthe course of his remarks, Mr. 
Whitaker said that he would have the farm- 
ers of the East, West and South, join hands 
with the New York merchant, and present 
a united front tothe common enemy. If 
the farmer would have the farm attractive 
to the young people, he must be cheerful 
and not grumble. The farmer should re- 
member that the merchant’s nerves are 
shattered, and that he works in the dim 
light of the city. ‘The farmer, on the other 
hand, has the clear sky and the pure air of 
the country, and a beautiful carpet of green 
grass. He dwelt on the advantages in point 
of health which the rosy-cheeked farmer's 
daughter had over her less favored city 
cousin. The dairy products, he said, were 
the farmer’s sons and daughters. Ata re- 
cent dairy fair in Greenfield, Mass. five of 
the highest prizes had been taken by a car- 
riage-maker, who had only two cows. His 
wife had made the butter, and the speaker 
thought that there was nothing like a Yan- 
kee woman’s pluck, patience and persever- 
ance. The East, he said, would not yield 
to the West in regard to dairy products 
without a long struggle. The speaker gave 
some very graphic pictures of quaint farm 
life, telling, among other things, how his 
boys had shown their superiority to the 
“old man” in cricket in a match that was 
extemporized. He paid a high compliment 
to the lady in charge of the ornamental 
butter which was brought from Minnesota. 
The dairying in the East, he said, could 
not be what it was in the West. Children 
inthe great cities required much milk— 
milk that should be of the purest kind. The 
skin of the cow should be perfectly clean, 
and the vessels in which the milk is kept 
should be without a stain or spot. If the 
National Society about to be organized 
could arrange so that milk could be deliv- 
ered to the consumer directly from the pro- 
ducer, an estimable benefit would result to 
both. There was an increasing demand, 
too, for fresh butter not over a day or two 
old. The question of supplying the Eastern 
and European markets was only a question 
of time. The West was growing rapidly. 
and manufactures and commerce would 
follow the march of agriculture. Soon, he 
said, he hoped that America would cease to 
rely upon Europe for clothing. 

The Fair on the whole, was a success and 
the originators and managers have every 
reason to be satisfied. It will also doubt- 
less be of great benefit to one of our most 
important and still increasing industries. 
There is no doubt that the United States 
can produce a larger amount of dairy pro- 
ducts than any other nation on earth, and 
when we can produce a better article than 
is produced in other countries we shall have 
no difficulty in finding a ready market for 
all our surplus. 





A National Agricultural Society. 


A large number of persons made up of 
farmers, professors, presidents of agricul- 
tural societies, Congressmen, ex-governors 
and agricultural editors met at the Metro- 
politan Hotel in New York on Wednesday, 
the 10th inst., for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a National Agricultural Society. The 
matter has been under consideration since a 
preliminary meeting was held on the 22d 
of October last, an account of which has 
already appeared in these columns. A cor- 
respondence was opened with representa- 
tive men in all parts of the country, and 
over a thousand mostly encouraging letters 
had been received by the committee up to 
the time of holding the meeting. Among 
the letters was one from ex-President Grant 
and another from Jeff. Davis. Mr. J. H. 
Reall of New York, chairman of the com- 
mittee on organization opened the meeting 
with an address in which he spoke of the 
interest with which the proposition to form 
a National Agricultural Society had been 
received by the press and public. There 
was room for a first-class association ; none 
for a second or third-rate society. Socie- 
ties of this kind had existed in France and 
Great Britain, and had been productive of 
much’ good. In conclusion, the speaker 
urged all who were directly or indirectly 
interested in the cause of agriculture to as- 
sist in this movement. A temporary or- 
ganization was then effected and an adjourn- 





ment was had until afternoon. 





At the afternoon session a constitution 
which had been prepared, was submitted, 
read and adopted. It provides for the or- 
ganization of an association under the name 
of the American Agricultural Society, hav- 
ing for its objects the promotion and devel- 
opment of the agriculture of the whole 
country and the interests of those engaged 
therein. The means to be employed to se- 
cure these ends are the co-operation of the 
members, periodical meetings in different 
parts of the country, and the publication 
of addresses. Any person who declares a 
personal interest in the subjects of the so- 
ciety may become a member by the pay- 
ment of $1, and the payment of the neces- 
sary annual dues is essential to continued 
membership. Annual meetings are to be 
held, at which officers are to be chosen and 
addresses on subjects of interest delivered. 

. . ss . -* 
There is to be a division of the organization 
into departments for the consideration of 
different subjects connected with agricul- 
ture, such as land, horticulture, animals, 
emigration and transportation. A letter 
was read from President Hayes in which, 
regretting his inability to be present, he 
stated that he ‘thoroughly appreciates the 
importance of the purposes in view, and 
sympathizes heartily with any movement 
having for its object the advancement of 
the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try.” 

The committee on nominations reported 
the following list and the persons named 
therein were duly elected: President, John 
Merriman of Maryland; Senior Vice Presi- 
dent, U. 8S. Townsend of Ohio; among the 
vice Presidents consisting of one from each 
State, were J. R. Bodwell of Hallowell, Me.. 
Senators Jones of Nevada and Davis of 
West Virginia, Governor Drew of Florida, 
Cassius M. Clay of Kentucky, Daniel Need- 
ham of Massachusetts and Lawson Valen- 
tine of New York. Among the twenty-one 
directors were ex-Governer Smyth of New 
Hampshire, Powell Clayton of Arkansas 
and J. B. Grindle of Iowa. President Hayes 
and Marshall P. Wilder were elected hon- 
orary members; Rowland Hazard of Rhode 
Island was made Treasurer and J. H. Reall 
of New York, Secretary. Addresses were 
given on “Agricultural Advancement in the 
United States,” “How Shall we Increase 
the Value of our Dairy Cows and Beef 
Stock,” **The Dairy, its Profits and Pros- 
pects,” **The Quality of American Seeds,” 
and upon various other subjects. 

In the course of an interesting speech, 
Dr. Loring of Massachusetts remarked as 
follows: ‘The great question now occupy- 
ing the minds of those interested in the wel- 
fare of civilized man as a member of so- 
ciety is,how can the comfort, prosperity 
and intelligence of the agricultural popula- 
tion be best promoted? England discusses 
the welfare of the tenant farmer. France 
is interested in the prosperity of an unam- 
bitious, industrious, frugal body of small 
landholders and cultivators. The Ameri- 
can goes further and inquires, how can an 
American farmer discharge his duty to the 
State as a man and a tax-payer, and gratify 
his desires with regard to the education of 
his family, the comfort and culture of his 
home from the income which he ean derive 
from the cultivation of the land? This is 
the American problem of to-day. 

The thoughtful statesmen of the Old 
World have discovered that the American 
system of land-holding is the foundation of 
great popular content, constitutes the foun- 
dation on which rest great mental activity 
and dignity of character, great enterprise 
and ambition. And it is the division and 
sub-division of the land as much as deyo- 
tion to the interests of education and re- 
ligion and social and civil rights, that our 
fathers owe their success in establishing 
free government. It is this system that is 
attracting the attention of the English 
statesmen, Bright and Gladstone, and it is 
really this system that has been discussed 
in the controversy between the Earl of 
Beaconsfield and the Marquis of Harting- 
ton. ‘ 

It is economy which succeeds now in 
farming, the economical use of labor and 
fertilizers and the economical feeding of 
animals. Farmers should adopt a constant 
spirit of inquiry, a profound respect for 
every form of agricultural education. The 
knowledge they possess was wrought out 
by their fathers, and a still more accurate 
knowledge is the best legacy they can leave 
to those who succeed them as citizen pro- 
prietors of the American soil.” 





While the great advance in the price of 
goods of every kind is largely due to an in- 
creased demand, there can be no doubt that 
it isin part speculative. As a general thing, 
the price of almost everything has ruled 
low for the past year or two, and some 
things have been much too low, and while 
a reasonable advance was necessary and 
has greatly stimulated business, the ad- 
vance on some articles of seventy-five to 
one hundred per cent is unreasonable and 
if persisted in must end in disaster. The 
inventions and discoveries of the past ten 
years which have been brought to bear up- 
on manufactures, have so lessened the first 
cost of almost every kind of goods, that 
they can really be afforded very cheap. 
Machinery has been so perfected in this 
country, that we have even been able to 
compete successfully with the cheap hand 
labor of the old world. 

In the manufacture of iron and steel, 
wonderful progress has been made within 
afew years. Blast furnaces now turn out 
doublethe quantity of ten years ago, without 
any increase of size or additional force of 
workmen. It is said that pig iron can now 
be manufactured at from fourteen to six- 
teen dollars per ton, andif this be so, the 
prices of the past few weeks have been un- 
reasonably high. The price of iron like the 
price of several other staple articles, affects 
vitally so many of our industrial interests, 
that an advance of 75 to 100 per cent, not- 
withstanding the great reduction in the 
cost of production, must react disastriously 
in many ways. But in the present condi- 
tion of things, we have this to console us, 
that so far as the advance is due to a 
healthy revival of business, it will do us 
good rather than harm, and so far as it is 
the result of speculation, it cannot long be 
kept up. We predict that there will be an 
important fall in the price of iron and steel 
and their manufactures, before business 
opens in the spring. 7 





Tho State Grange. 


The annual meeting of the Maine State 
Grange closed in Portland Thursday. The 
following are the officers for the year en- 
suing: 

Worthy Master—D. H. Thing, West Mt. 
Vernon. 

Overseer—G. C. Pratt, South Paris. 

Lecturer—Richard Nutter, Dexter. 

Steward—George C. Taylor, Fairfield 


Centre. 
Assistant Steward—O. A. Bowman, North 
Ganiein—E E. Parkhurst, 
Treasurer—Chas. H. Cobb, East 





ue Isle. 
land. 





Secretary—J. M. Jackson, Lewiston. 
Gate Keeper—G. M. Douglass. 
Ceres—Mrs. J. O. Kyes, North Jay. 
Flora—Mrs. F. W. Ritchie, Winterport, 


Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. O. A. 
Bowman, North Fairfield. 


Executive Committee—W. H. Moody and 
Nelson Ham Lewiston. 

The business of the closing day consisted 
of the discussion of various questions con- 
nected with the good of the order. The 
subject of sugar beet raising was taken up. 
There seemed to be considerable dissatisfac- 
tion among the farmers in reference to the 
price which they receive for their beets 
from the sugar company. They think that 
an unfair proportion of the profits go in- 
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Bred 
to the pockets of the refiners. A commit- 
tee was accordingly appointed consisting 
of Colonel Fred Robie of Gorham, L. B- 
Dennett of Portland and Samuel Bell of 
Deering, to investigate the whole subject 
and to report as soon as possible through 
the public press for the benefit of those in- 
terested. 


A resolution in favor of a uniform sys-' 


tem of school books throughout the State 
was unanimously adopted. It was thonght 
expedient that the books should be bought 
by the State and furnished to towns at cost. 
A resolution was passed unanimously en- 
dorsing the non-partisan principles of the 
order in reference to politics. Political 
differences should not be brought into the 
grange as there, all meet on a common ley- 
el. 

The reports from the various subordinate 
granges throughout the State show that 
the order is ina more prosperous condition 
than ever before. 





Communications, 











For the Maine Farmer. 


Notes from Granite Hill Farm. 


“That Orchard of Mine,” 

I do not know who “B.” is, but I can 
sympathize with her or any other person 
alike unfortunate. I am astonished, how- 
ever, that after searching out and reading 
so much wonderful lore upon the subject of 
Fruit Culture, she moll have had such 
ill-success. It does not speak well for W. 
P. A.’s articles at any rate. Perhaps he 
had better stop writing. ‘B.” is not alone 
in the trouble about the apple tree bark 
louse. All orchards are more or less 
troubled with it. Some years they are 
more troublesome than in others. Lay this 
down as 2 rule however. if trees are kept in 
a healthy, growing condition, they are bet- 
ter able to withstand the attacks of this or 
any other insect with the exception of the 
apple tree borer. The bark louse is a dull 
white, oval, scale-like insect, about a tenth 
of an inch long, which sometimes appears 
in great numbers on the stems of young 
apple and pear trees, and stunts their 
growth; they generally hatch their young 
the last of May and first of June. They 
may be destroyed by applications of strong 
soft soap or potash solutions. Such is 
about the substance of what both Downing 
and Cole say in regard to them. I have found 
by expericnce that strong soft soap, diluted 
with a little lime water, is the best wash. 
The great difficulty is to apply it at the 
right time. (first of June,) and in a thor- 
ough manner. It must be attended to per- 
sonally, and not trusted to disinterested 
persons. ‘The last time we tried the soap 
wash was one year ago last June. I mixed 
up the wash in the morning and showed 
our two hired men just how I wanted the 
work done; told them to take extra pains 
with those trees particularly lousy, and if 
necessary spend half an hour on each tree ; 
Lhad to be away from home and when I got 
back at noon, those hired men had been 
over the whole of one young orchard of 
two hundred and sixty trees. 

Of course the work was not well done, 
and the lice that year came near destroying 
a good many very nice trees. This year 
being in a desperate frame of mind by not 
having much time or help, I tried a new 
remedy, dry wood ashes. They worked to 
acharm. Ona wet, foggy morning, when 
the trees were dripping with water, I 
would take a basket of ashes on my arm, 
and following the rows, throw them all 


through the branches and over the stems! 


of the trees until I was satisfied that I had 
given them enough. Used several bushels 


of ashes in that way and an easier or more | 


effectual: remedy I have never found. It 


answers the purpose of a potash wash and , 
Lice are more liable ' 


more readily applied. 
to attack a tree ina weak or unhealthy 
state. One spring I thought it would be a 
fine thing to dig about some of my trees, 


especially as the mulching was getting} 


well rotted; they were fine looking trees 
growing well enough, but I was not satis- 
fied with that; they must do better, so I 


told my man to spade around four or five ' 


rows and he did the work so faithfully that 
in all probability he cut off nearly all the 
small roots and fibres, and as a natural 
consequence the trees made no growth that 
seasom, on the contrary they came near 
dying, the leaves turning a sickly yellow in 
the hot months of July and August. I 
mulched them heavily immediately after 
haying and they recovered somewhat. 
But while in that weak state the lice made 
a tremendous assault upon a large number 
of them, and it has been only by the most 
persistent efforts on my part that they have 
been saved and are now doing finely. I 
would remark here that in searching for 
and destroying the apple tree borer, a knit- 
ting needle is not so good asa piece of an 
old hoop skirt wire. ‘The wire is more flex- 
ible and sure to reach them. If young, no 
wire is needed, simply a knife. In a pre- 
vious article I spoke of a beautiful young 
orchard, the last set, and said I would re- 
late how the ground was prepared. The 
suitable preparation of the ground is requi- 
site and of the highest importance in suc- 
cessful orcharding. First-then, we selected 
the best land on the farm, spring of 1877; 
plowed it deep, manured it well and plant- 
ed to potatoes; cross plowed it in the fall 
and replanted it again in the spring. We 
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measured the ground, just one acre, spring 
of 1878, and marked the plot for sixty-three 
trees, nine rows one way and seven the 
other, making the distance apart about 25 
by 28 feet. [dug the holes myself, three 
feet or three feet six inches in diameter, as 
the tree demanded, (Mr. Jenkin’s way of 
digging holes six feet in diameter is entire- 
ly needless, involving more labor and not 
helping the growth one iota; moreover, 
shorter roots, with plenty of fibres, will 
answer as well,) putting all the top soil by 
itself; after taking out the top soil to the 
depth of six or eight inches, the sub-soil 
was then spaded and pulverized as fine as 
needed. I then puta little of the top-soil 
in the centre of the hole and placed the 
tree firmly upon it, having some one to 
hold it while I sifted an! pressed the fine 
earth in and about the fibres and roots un- 
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til nearly covered ; I then put three shovels- 
ful of half crushed bones around each tree, 
then more earth; then four or five shovels- 
ful of a compost made of muck, manure, 
lime, ashes. ground bone. &c.. and also a 
little clear fine ground bone: after which 
all the earth was put back and made a little 
more than level. ‘The land was again heav- 
jily manured and thoroughly worked in by 
a cultivator, being particular when spread- 
ing to put plenty of manure about the 
ltrees. When all was done and the land 
| planted, part to potatoes and a part to 
| beets, the trees were lightly mulched. 
This year the land was again well plough- 
ed and cultivated, and while not much ma- 
nure was put about the trees, an abundance 
was put in drills for beets and potatoes. 
The old mulching was removed last fall 
and the trees banked with earth. Earth re- 
moved this last spring and remulched. I 
never saw trees grow any better and what 
is still more gratifying. no lice have ap- 
peared on them and no borer has attacked 
them. W. P. A. 





a 
For the Maine Farmer. 


Establishing an Orchard. 


The communications called out by B.'s 
account of ‘That Orchard of Mine” are 
very interesting reading to any one who 
has gone through similar experiences. The 
“Granite Hill” farmer and orchardist, **W. 
P. A.,” has proved his faith by his works, 
and is certainly securing his reward when 
he can boast of marketing 1100 bushels of 
apples in an “off year. I am some years 
behind him with the most of my orchard. 
for though 14 years engaged, it took all of 
the first six or seven to learn what to plant 
in a region where orcharding was then 
deemed impossible. But I am beginning to 
reap my reward, not only in crops of fruit, 
but in dozens of good orchards that I pass 
in my daily rides which would never have 
been set, I fear, but for my examples. It 
has been said that the towns around lake 
Memphremagog have in years past paid out 
as much money for apples as they received 
for potatoes, but there is no reason why in 
ten years longer they may not sell more 
apples than potatoes, besides keeping a lib- 
eral supply for home use. Already we 
hear of “paring bees,” a novelty very 
cheering to settlers familiar with them in 
| their early homes in the Champlain and 
Connecticut valleys, but deemed out of the 
| question among the hills of Northeastern 
| Vermont. It is said that a good horse can- 
| not be of a bad color; and like W. P. A., I 
| have got good apple trees from New York, 
| Massachusetts and Maine nurseries. But 
| these good trees did not all do well; be- 

cause climate, and perhaps sometimes the 
; soil, was not suited to them. There are 
| other sorts besides Roxbury Russet that 
must have a particular kind of soil; and 
some varieties are very local, rarely doing 
well far from where they had their origin. 
When I have got well grown, well dug, 
,and well packed trees, of the right kinds, 
| they have always done well in my orchard. 
I have now trees that came from Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Minnesota and Wisconsin, as well as 
| from the States mentioned above. And I 
have seen the most miserable, scrubby. 
black-hearted, root-lousy and bark-lousy 
; trees, “home-grown,” hawked about by 
'agents and peddlers and sold to farmers 
| whose only luck in the trade was to have 
them die the first year. 

W.P. A.,is about onthe northern line 
for growing Baldwins, R. I., Greenings, 
Spitzenberg’s and Roxbury Russets. I am 
far to the north of that. ‘isothermally.”— 
too fur indeed, for the Northern Spy. Ram- 
bo, or Coopers’ Market, and almost too far 
for Fameuse and ‘Talman’s Sweet, though 
I grow them. My experience is therefore 
of little use in the matter of varieties to 
your readers on the lower Kennebec. But 
I believe it would be of immense use on 
that point to such as are attempting orch- 
arding in the colder parts of Maine. As 
regards the manner of planting and subse- 
quent care, after the right varieties for the 
locality are determined, the experiences of 
all orchardists substantially agree. Just as 
I have found it difficult to grow nursery 
' trees, to a size for setting out inthe orch- 
ard, of our searcely hardy kinds,—Fa- 
muese and Tolman corresponding here in 
that respect to Baldwin in Kennebec coun- 
ty—just as those kinds are so often black- 
hearted and have to goto the *brush-heap” 
so the Baldwinsand like sorts grown at Vas- 
salboro will very often be black-hearted 
there. Every honest nursery man will 
| make a big brush-heap of his tender kinds 

after a hard winter. And the buyer,if he 
, Sees dull bark or a stunted growth in the 
trees he gets, will, when posted, break 
them across his knee and know at once 
whether they are ‘sound to the core” or 
not. Never waste time on such trees. The 
first loss is the least loss. Send them back, 
or burn them up. 
| The principal part of my orchard is made 
up of ‘Iron Clads,” that care no more for 
35° below zero than the Baldwin does for 
10° below. But those nice, not quite hardy 
sorts. that we must have for our own use— 
how can we best grow them? I have tried 
two ways, grafting in the branches of hard- 
ier sorts, and leaving them undug in the 
nursery row. The former answers pretty 
well if the grafting is done in small limbs, 
such as can be s afted and grow over 
the first year. Large mounds in grafting 
or in pruning are a fruitful cause of black- 
heart and short life in apple trees. Those 
only who grow trees in large quantities for 
their own use, or for sale, can adopt my 
other method, but it is the best way. IfI 
wish to have an orchard of a particular, 
rather tender variety on a piece of 
I use that ground for a nursery, at the 
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proper distances put in 3 or 4 root grafts in 
a place of the desired kind. These grow 
with the rest of the goung trees; the best 
one in each place is selected, and the rest 
removed. When the nursery is sold off, I 
then have an orchard of trees that have 
never been moved. I find that tender 
kinds are most apt to be hurt, the winter 
after being transplanted. I do not fear a 


strong growth, even with semi-hardy 
kinds. Onthat point I think W. P. A., 


will find he is quite right. 
Newport, Vt. T. H. Hoskrs. 
ae 


For the Maine Farmer. 


The Manure Question. 





As the food supply for animal life de- 
pends largely on the excrements of ani- 





Years Old. 
Tul. 


mals, it is an important question how best 
to preserve and prepare it for plant food. 
And as a number of your ablest corres- 
pondents have attended to it in connection 
with barn cellars, | will add my exper 


recommended to be by the originator, Mr. 
Gordon, of Minnesota. The tree is of very 
thrifty growth, prolific, hardy, an annual 
bearer, and a large, good flavored and 
handsome apple. The Baldwin is too ten- 
der for my orchard and winter kills in cold 
seasons. The abundance of fruit buds on 
my trees, promise a good yield of fruit 
another season. 

The worms, which have proved so de- 
structive to our spruce. hemlock and fir 
growth, have left and did no damage the | 
past summer. Several thousand acres of | 
those kinds of evergreen trees were killed 
in this and the adjoining towns by these 
destructive pests within three years past. 
They made their first appearance on the | 
sea coast and extended about ten miles in- 
to the country. M 

Brunswick. 

- +O 
For the Maine Farmer. 


Theo Potato. | 





In speaking of the desirable qualities that 
make a perfect potato such as will pay for 
the care and attention necessary to produce 
it, I will be brief. Ist. Early maturity so | 
there will be no doubt of ripening before | 
fall frosts. 2d. Habit of growth in the | 
hill, clustering around the foot of the 
stalks. 3d. Habit of growth in size, es- 
pecially when designed for food; two or 
three should weigh a pound, a larger or} 
smaller size may do for stock or starch, 
but are not right for the table and market. 
4th. Habitof growth in numbers from 
five to fifteen table potatoes in each hill. 
5. Habit of growth in shape like a nice 
symetrical Early Rose long and flattened. 
Eyes even with the surface. These are | 
seldom hollow, are easy to clean and eco- | 
nomical to use. The knobs on potatoes 
are often the result of a rapid growth after 
adry spell that has caused the potato to 
almost stand still in growth. Then a good 
rain and favorable weather starts the plant, 
and instead of swelling out evenly, knobs 
willform. 6th. ‘The distribution of the 
eyes over the surface so that the whole 
tuber can be cut up for seed. 7th. The 
skin oy bark should be strong and firmly 
set so that it will not slip or break in hand- 
ling ; it will slip on an unripe potato. 8th. 
It should change slowly inthe light and 
air, so it can be handled in market without 
growing green and strong. 9%. Color after 
cooking should be white, not yellow streak- 
ed or black, a dark skinned potato is apt to 
be colored inside. A potato should require 
no apology from the cook on account of its 
color, but if dark it must be explained, or 
your visitor will smell and taste carefully. 
10th. Texture after cooking, granulated, 
porous like flour, easily crushed with no 
hard core in the middle, and no cheese or 
putty like consistency. lth. Taste after 
cooking. 12th. Odor after cooking. If 
any taste or odors is allowable, it should 


| 


| 











ence and observation onthe subject with- 
out much confidence in my own theories, | 
as many of the views formerly entertained | 


have proved eroneous when tested by prac-| . 


tical experience, and many of the theories of 
the most learned agricultural chemists of 
Europe. have long since been 


exploded. 


Now as to the use of barn cellars. | sup-| gives the alarm as we pass the putrid car- 


pose we all agree that the urine of our an-| 
imals isan important part of the manure 
they make; that green, unrotted manure is 
not suitable plant food, phosphoric acid | 
too largely predominating; and that too} 
rapid decompositiongso as to cause the pile 
to heat and dry, nearly spoils it for plant 
food. If air is excluded either by water or 
by the heaps being so closely pressed 
down, decomposition is wholly arrested. 
there is no chance for oxygen, the chief 
agent of decomposition, to do its work. 
Barncellarsenable us to retain all the urine. 
if we take the trouble to put dry muck or 
other absorbents beneath our animals. If the 
manure is thrown out in heaps, it freezes in 
this latitude so that the process of decom- 
position does not commence until it thaws | 
in the spring any more than it would if air | 
was excluded from the barn cellar. My| 
experience is, that there is more decompo-| 


sition through the winter in barn cellars | 


than in the open air, and that if hogs are 
kept in the cellar, and corn is thrown on to 
the manure pile occasionally, they will 
root over the heap so as to admit the oxy- 
gen and decomposition is constantly pro- 
gressing. But suppose i is so bedded 
down as to prevent chemical action, the | 
whole substance is inert. 


| the 


incline slightly toward sweetness. ‘The | 
food that feeds the nations is quite neutral. | 
flour, meal, rice, starch, eggs, meat, &c.. | 
&c.. never offend the sense of simell unless | 
we are warned of a poisonous mould, sour- 
ness or some detrimental quality. The air 
we breathe has no odor, and if our nose 


cass, or the sink spout or pig sty. it is to| 
|; Warnusto protect ourselves. The water 
we drink should have no odor or taste. So 
potato that pleases the taste of the 
world is in that class of food nearly taste- 
| less but inclining to sweetness. If the} 
| farmer would like a good potato for break- | 
| fast or dinner, let him come when he is 
|called. Ifhe habitually delays to attend | 
| the summons to his meals a cold potato is | 
| good enough for him, although it is poor} 
| food. J. E. JAMESON. 
Trasburq, Vt. 


<o- | 


| For the Maine Farmer. | 
To Cure the Scab in Sheep. | 
About one year ago, an inquiry came out 
in the MAINE FARMER, asking how to cure | 
scabs on sheep. As my flock was badly | 
troubled with that disease I looked in every 
FARMER for a long time, hoping to see | 
some remedy that would cure mine, but as 
| no answer came to the inquiry, I kept on) 
| experimenting with my sheep all winter | 
| and till July following; at that time I could | 
plainly see that the disease had succumbed 
tomy remedy. Now for the treatment. | 
The first that l used was dry sulphur put | 


My purpose in| into the wool and rubbed on the skin on the | 
this communication is to inquire in what | affected parts ; it would cure that place. 
stage of decomposition it is best to put it on | but the disease would soon show itself} 
to the land, and I appeal tosome agricul-| Somewhere else. 


| 


I frequently gave them | 


tural chemist. especially those that we sup-| Sulphur to eat mixed with oats or salt} 


port in our farmers’ college, to enlighten 
me on this subject. My present theory is, 


that if we put it on to the soil before | it cOuld never be cured. 
it commences to decompose we event- | & part of my flock 
That it| give the rest another thorough trial. 


ually get all the goodness of it. 
does some good at the commencement. but 


its best effects are not fully realized until the | the lambs were one week old they be-| 
acids have escaped hy decomposition. My gan to dig and scratch themselves. | 


jall through the winter. 
on scratching. 


Still they kept} 
Many times I was told that | 
In March, I sold} 
but was determined to| 

In| 


April, they nearly all had lambs and when | 


After 


presciat practice is to give my animals in the} | turned them to grass. I paid no attention 


summer a good supnly of absorbent 
neath them, and in the fail, remove the ma-| 


be-| to them 


till I sherred them; then every 


nure I make into a pile in the open air; it} Worse than in the winter when the sulphur 


will then commence a | 
heat so as to decompose about enough as I| 
think for corn o: # 
then put absorben:s under the animals as 
before and 
nure, (one hog does for me as I keep but 5 
animals) and in the spring, cart it out and 
if 1 want it for top-dressing. or corn, pile 
it up and let it remain till fall. 
it for root crops put it at onee on to the 
soil. Now if Professor Jordan, will inform 
me whether my theory and practice is cor- 
rect I will be much obliged to him, and I 
think he will do the readers of the FARMER 
a good service and put the Legislature un- 
der some obligation to endow our Agricul- 
tural College. Davip Brown. 
Hampden Corner. 
<0. . 
For the Maine Farmer. 


Cotten Sood Moal, Orchari Planting. 


I have just finished the perusal of your 
last valuable paper and it occurs to me that 
I will write a few lines for its columns if 
approved, as by so doing I may save some 
of your readers the loss of a few favorites | 
among their young stock. I see you recom-| 
mend cotton seed meal as valuable feed for | 
milch cows, and undoubtedly it is so, but 
my southern farming paper says it should 
not be fed to cows when with calf as it is 
very apt to produce abortion, and my last 
paper gives an accountof nearly all the herd 
of cowsof oneoftheirstock raisers of a fay- 
orite breed, having dropped their calves 
prematurely, which askilful veterinary sur- 
geon attriputed to the cows having been 
fed liberally on cotton seed. 

I usually cut my cions in November and 
write the variety of each on a ecard witha 
pencil, wrap them in a piece of cotton cloth 
and cover them about an inch deep in the 
bottom of my cellar. I find them all 
right in the spring and they all take well 
and grow thriftily. When grafting I se- 
lect the cions with the largest developed 
buds—discarding about two inches from 
the small and large end of the twig, which 
should be of the previous year's growth. 
When I have cut my cions at the season of 
grafting I reject all that have a brown pith, 
as they are winter killed. I raise my own 
trees from the seed in asmall nursery and 
a year before I set them out, cut a circle 
around each tree about a foot from the 
stalk with a spade, that is, [run my spade 
down the length of the blade to cut off the 
long roots. The next spring when I take 
them up I cut a circle about eighteen inches 
from the base of the tree, and on taking it 
up find that the roots where they were cut 
off a year previous have thrown out nu- 
merous fine roots and fibres, and when re- 
set in the orchard their growth is not 
retarded by the removal. ‘I make ita rule 
never to expose the roots for more than a 
few minutes to a hot sun, or drying wind, 
and reset as soon after taking them up as 
possible. I have set out many fruit trees 
and have never lost any by moving them. 
My orchard having a northern exposure 
and a rocky clay subsoil, I find I have the 
best success with the following varieties : 
Hubbardston Nonsuch, Black ‘Oxford. Wel- 
come and Nodhead for winter apples; and 
Porter, a Early Harvest, for fall 
apples. The Welcome apple is all it was 





fermentation and| kept it in check. 
y other vegetables. I about five pailfuls 


put a hog to work in the ma. | sheep and lamb a thorough washing all 
i 
| 
| 


If 1 want] ease. 


| per head; who says sheep raising does not 


y| 
sheep and lam} had the disease though nod 
| 


About the first of June. 
Imadea strong decoction of tobacco, at} 
mixed with three gills 
of spirits of turpentine. I then gave every 


over the whole body. I then turned them 
to grass to watch the result. I found that 
two of them still showed signs of the dis- 
I caught them and put sulphur all 
over their backs and sides and that is the| 
last that I have seen of the scab in my 
flock, and it has been four months since I 
saw the last traces of the disease, and my 
sheep never came to the barn looking so 
healthy and fat as now, and they are per-| 
fectly free from ticks. E. 8. 

Casco. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Notes and Queries. 

Enclosed I send samples of wool taken 
from _a May lamb grade Cotswold and 
Leicester, we think it hardto beat; the | 
buck, father of lamb, weighs 275 Ibs. was | 
imported from Cochranes flock, Ontario, | 
Canada East. I have 44 ewes which aver- | 
aged last spring 8'y Ibs. unwashed. The | 
lambs sell readily at from $5.00 to $10,- 








pay ? We are having fine wheeling, no snow 
or mud; crops ap stock come 
to the barn in good condition. 

Sherman. A CUSHMAN, JR. 

I have a pair of steers one year old last 
April, that girt six feet and weigh 2340 
pounds; also a pair of calves that weigh 
1165 pounds and girt 5 feet. The latter are 
grade Herefords. SUBSCRIBER. 

Corinna. 

This evening in looking over the Far- 

MER, I noticed Mr. Allen's offer of premi- 
ums to the boys of Maine, for the best 
eighth of an acre of corn raised in the year 
1880, and I read it aloud to my family, when 
my niece, who is living with me, a girl of 
sixteen, said she wished they would let 
ey compete with the boys. She would 
ike to try for the premium, if I would let 
her have the land and dressing. I told her 
that perhaps if the subject got once started 
in the papers some one might offer a sepa- 
rate premium for girls, and she asked me if 
I could not start it. I told her that I would 
write and call your attention to it and you 
would do just as you pleased about it. 





The Maine State Jersey Cattle Associa- 
tion will publish the 2d, Volume of their 
““Herd Book” as soon asthe work can be 
accomplished. All persons desiring Stock 
Registered in this volume should make ap- 
plication to N. R. Pike, Secretary of the 
Association, Winthrop, before January 
5th, 1880. Ss a of Representative 
Animals, registered by the Association, 
will be inserted free of charge, by the ap- 

licant furnishing cuts. Any person hay- 
ng a copy of Vol. Ist, who will forward 
the same to the Secretary with 75 cts. will 
be entitled to both volumes, substantially 
bound in one, free of further cost. Sub- 
scription price of 2d. Volume, 75. Com 


lete Work in one $1.50. 
Pi Winthrop. ©. PIKE, Seo, 





| allowing nothing to take 


| we hope to be successful in 


| existin 


| complished. 


Woman's Department, 


 B Ohat with Teachers. 


Lizzie Jane suggests that some one ex- 


perienced in the way of school teaching, 
gives some advice to those who are just 
commencing to train the youthful minds. 


After ten years’ labor in the school-room, 
may I be allowed to tell you of some of the 
obstacles I have met. and in a measure 
overcome? Not all are born or made teach- 
ers, yet by a will and perseveragce we ma 

become tolerably suceessfal. Into this 


| work we must enter with heart and soul, 


recedeace, make 
our scholars feel that all their interests are 
ours, that their pleasure, advancement and 
improvement, are of as much consequence 
tousastothem. When once well estab- 


lished on this basis, we can work together, 


the one helping the other, and not before 
this mutual understanding is effected, can 
our work. 
Meet your scholars with a pleasant good 
morning, and in the school-room or else- 
where, always have a pleasant smile for 
them. Atthe proper time do not fear to 
make merry with them, by so doing you 
will in no way lessen their respect for you, 
but surely strengthen the bond of sympathy 
between you and them. rhen 
love rules how easy then will be your sway. 
Then mening will become a pleasure and 
not before. Firmness must always be ex- 
ercised by the teacher ; make but few rules, 
but enforce them to the very letter. Make 
your scholars feel and know that when 
once you have uttered a command that it is 
inviolable, and they will soon cease to ques- 
tion, even in their minds, any of your just 
rules. I consider the greatest obstacles 
that we meet in our paths to be absence 
and tardiness. In this reform we must 
have the co-operation of the parents. Con- 
sult with the father or mother, find out the 
true reasons, and see if the fault cannot be 
remedied, at least ina degree. Now, sup- 
posing that we have the attendance of all 
our pupils, we must commence our school- 
room work. But little can be accomplish- 
ed until whispering is stopped. ‘That buz- 
zing which disturbs all who would attend 
to their books. In the beginning I would 
say, we will have no whispering, and noth- 
ing would ever cause me not to thoroughly 
enforce this law. After this, as necessity 
may compel us, we can add new regula- 
tions, but let this one stand first and fore- 
most. At the roll call mark all absentees, 
and when they present themselves inquire 
the reason, and if possible, have them bring 
written excuses from home. Now as we 
proceed with the recitations we shall soon 
come to a lazy or stupid scholar. Of all 
draw backs save us from laziness. Dull- 
ness we can over look, and pity the poor 
youth who has not his proper number of 
talents. But indolence, never. Here the 
teacher needs to exercise care and tact to 
distinguish between the two. Find out if 
the lesson is not too difficult or too long. 
When once you have found the happy me- 
dium, tell the pupil decidedly that he can- 
not leave the school-room till the task is ac- 
A punishment for ourselves 
perhaps, but in the end it will be all the ea- 
sier. Lhave never yet met with a case 


|} when gathered darkness would not won- 


derfully quicken their memories. Let us 


| strive to vary the drill and routine of 


school life as much as may be in our pow- 
er. Awaken all the interest possible, by 
introducing new ideas into each recitation. 
For example, we may have a class in arith- 
metic before us; previously we have re- 
quested them to leave their books in their 
seats and bring slates and pencils with 
them. We now put on the board two or 
three examples that come under the rule in 
which they may be at work. 

Seat them so that there may be no com- 
munication, and when any scholar has per- 
formed the work, let the solution be 
brought to us, and if we find it all accurate, 
allow him to take his seat. So continue 
until the class, we hope may all be seated ; 
those who do not accomplish the task must 
be marked with an imperfect lesson. We 
shall find some who are very slow, but give 
them time while we go on with the next 
recitation. Let us strive in every way to 
keep each one busy, from the wee toddler 
up to the big boys. Drawing facili ates 
much, if the sketch is a rude affair. Some 
easy copy will amuse a child a long time. 
Pat his curly head and encourage him a 
bit now and then. Occasionally in a drow- 
sy afternoon, which will some times over- 
take and overcome both teacher and pu- 
pils, have all books laid aside and amuse 
them with some mental work. For in- 
stance add 6, 8, 10, subtract 12, multiply by 
5, divide by 10. All who have the answer 
raise their hands, then call upon some one 
for the result. Give these numbers as rap- 
idly as they can work, and you will find it 
to be a fine exercise for quickening the 
mind. So many different ideas occur to 
me, but space in this article forbids con- 
tinuing farther on this subject. Different 
modes for punishment are introduced by 
teachers, but I would hold up both hands 
against corporal chastisement, except in 
extreme cases. Make it the exception not 
the rule. I would avoid speaking toa 
scholar in the school, but for any slight 
misdemeanors I would write down their 
names and request them to remain after 
school, detaining them according to the of- 
fense. Scholars are all eager to leave the 
school-room at night and consider this quite 
a punishment. Working out of the regular 
hours may be hard for the teacher, but he 
will find that each week he has less and 
less of it todo. Order will arise at length 
out of all the confusion, and no cruelty be 
attributed to the teacher. No poor little 
blistered hands will be carried home for 
mamma to kiss. This is not preaching 
merely, Ihave practiced it for ten years, 
with no less than forty scholars, and not 
one blow have Lever yet been compelled 
to inflict upon any scholar, though often I 
work at least two hours beyond the regu- 
lar time. One rule I impose upon myself, 
and that isto remain in my desk the most 
of the time ; the exceptions are, to go to the 
board and around and assist and hy If 
they wish for help they raise their hands, 
and when I have leisurel go to them, 
avoiding all the confusion possible. In 
recitations I first get in order myself then 
the class will follow, and after] am sure 
of the attention of every pupil, I proceed 
with the work before me. I have a class 
book in which I rank every scholar as he 
recites, so that at any time I can show the 
standing of one scholar in school, likewise 
deportment. If the little ones get tired 
send them out for a little run. Their rest- 
less limbs soon grow weary. So many sub- 
jects are omitted and so little said on those 
taken up, that I fear my chat will not re- 
ceive much attention, but as a final remark, 
young teachers allow me to say, do not be 
confined to text books. Avoid them and 
show your scholars that you understand the 
different subjects thoroughly, and thus win 
their confidence in your abilities. 

Nina Hunt. 
Roceipts. 

A farmer's wife in Pittston will send 
some of her receipts which are both good 
and economical, to “Lizzie Jane.” 

MOLAsses Cookies. One cup of mo- 
lasses put on the stove to boil, put ina 
dish one cup of sugar, one tablespoonful 
of vinegar, one egg. salt, dissolve a hea 
ing teaspoonful of soda, pour into the boil- 
ing molasses and mix with the other ingre- 
dients. 

SucarR Cooxkres. One cup of melted 
butter, two cups of sugar, one egg, one cup 
of sweet milk, one teaspoon of cream tar- 
tar, one-half teaspoon of soda, salt, nutmeg. 

DovuGHNuTs. One cup of tream, two 
cups of sour milk, one cup of sugar, one 
egg. one teaspoon of soda, salt, nutmeg. 

ERMONT CAKE. One and one-half eups 
of sugar, one-half cup of butter, one-half 
cup of milk,two cups of flour, one tea- 
spoon of cream tartar, one-half teaspoon 
of soda, 3 eggs, lemon. 

Mrs. CLARK’S CAKE. One-half cup of 
butter, one cup of sugar, one-half cup of 
milk, two cups of flour, one-half teaspoon 
of soda, 





